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THE INDICATOR. 
No. LXXXII, 


There he arriving, round about doth fly, 
And takes survey with busie, curious eye, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. SPENSER. 


ON THE LATIN POEMS OF MILTON. 


Ir is not the object of this article to compare Milton with others who 
have excelled in modern Latin poetry. I am not sufficiently conver- 
sant either with the writers themselves, or the niceties of Latin com- 
position. At the same time, I am so far able to judge of the amount 
of the poetry which they contain as to make no hesitation in declaring, 
first, that Milton in these early productions announced a greater 
genius than is to be found in any of his Latin rivals; and secondly, 
that if those writers had had any thing like a great poetical faculty, 
they would have been led by the same instinct as Milton and Ariosto, 
to abandon poetical composition in the Latin language. Petrarch, 
because Oriental literature was then being dug up, wrote a Latin epic, 
which nobody reads; but the instinct of that divine poet led him to 
use his native tongue, when he came to the most heartfelt and most 
renowned of his compositions. If it is impossible for so ordinary a 
scholar as I am to be a competent critic of Latin, it is no less impossible 
for the greatest scholars to be perfect writers of it. Their style must either 
be made up of centos,—must either be little else but so much autho- 
rized patchwork,—or neither the critic nor themselves can be sure that 
it is correct. If it is not so compounded, it merely translates their 
native words into Latin, and renders the style a jargon, fit only for 
Macaronic verses. In either case, a great poet, who desires above all 
men to vent his impulses in a manner the most powerful and the most 
sure of its power, will not long endure to be in such a state of doubt 
and dependence: and therefore when we hear of the great poets that 
Buchanan, Fracastorius, and others would have been, had they not 
unfortunately written in Latin, we may rest assured, that it was the 
most fortunate thing they could do. If they had had the impulse, 
they would have obeyed it. The Italian poems of Fracastorius, and 
even of Sannazarius, are worth little. They are both of them greater 
men, or appear such, than Fracastoro and Sannazzaro. The Latin 
poetry of Vincent Bourne has grace and tenderness, and might not 
have looked so well in English. But this is because a covering of this 
sort, in matters comparatively trivial, veils a certain een without 
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concealing what is good. Common-places appear less common in an 
extraordinary language. 

Milton’s Latin poetry is the only modern compromise with centos and 
ancient phrases, which I could ever read with attention. The reason 
is, not that it is better Latin, or less compounded (for in fact it is an 
imitation of Ovid's style, heightened here and there by Claudian, or rather 
by his own natural love of stately and sonorous words) but that it con- 
tains greater thoughts. Lord Monboddo pronounces his first epistle to 
Deodati to be equal to any thing “ of the elegiac kind to be found in 
Ovid, or even in Tibullus.” For my part, I prefer his Latin poetry, as 
poetry, to any thing in the miscellaneous productions of Ovid, Tibullus, 
or any other Latin writer, nee Catullus. If I am not to have as 
good poetry as this in the st hape of doubtful Latin verses, I prefer the 
Macaronics of Dr. Geddes at once, or of Drummond of Hawthornden, 
if he had not been gross. 

“¢ Thick shortus sed homo, cui nomen credo Bevellus, 
Up-startans medio.”’ 

I wish I could recollect more of the Doctor’s verses. Here is a 
taste of Drummond :— 

“ Hic aderant Geordy Akinhedius, et little Johnnus, 
Et Jamy Richzus, et stout Michel Hendersonus, 
Qui jolly tryppas ante alios dansare solebat, 

Et bobbare bene, et lassas kissare bonzas 3; 

Duncan Olyphantus, valde stalvartus; et ejus 
Filius eldestus jolly boyus, atque oldmondus, 


Qui pleugham longo gaddo dryvare solebat, 
Et Rob Gib, wantonus homo, atque Oliver Hutchin.”’ 


- But he becomes atrociously Scotch, as he proceeds. Cowley, whose 
Latin poetry Dr. Johnson wished to prefer to Milton’s, has passages of 
triumphant English ; as Warton has pointed out in his observations on 
the poems before us. ‘They would have made a Roman split his sides ; 
yet I preter their wilful and spright!y contempt of their own learned 
Patois before any Latin poetry inferior to Milton’s. I cannot even see 
an objection of any sort to the line, which Warton quotes from a pas- 
sage he otherwise admires as containing “a party worthy of the 
pastoral pencil of Watteau.” 

Hauserunt avidé Chocolatam Flora Venusque. 


Venus and Flora busy sat, 
Taking cups of chocolate. 


I know not the context. The passage is in his Latin poem upon 
plants, which was translated by ahiss. Behn and others. 

What I propose in the present Indicator is merely to shew the 
English reader, as well as I am able, how completely the Latin Milton 
answers to the English: how suitable the conceptions of the young 
Latin poet are to those of the author of Lycidas and Penseroso, and 
consequently of the future author of the Paradise Lost. Occasion will 
be taken by the way to notice some circumstances of his private life, 
which do not appear in the ordinary biographies. 

The first piece is the epistle above- mentioned, addressed to his friend 
Deodati. It is called an elegy, because it is written in couplets of unequal 
length. Elegy did not then imply a melancholy subject ; which I notice, 
because it may serve as an answer to a question of Dr. Johnson’s ; who 
wonders why Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, in his Essay on Poetry, 
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calls Waller's Panegyric on Cromwell, and Denham’s Cooper's Hill, 
elegies. ‘The reason seems to be, because they considered any short 
poem, written with great care, in heroic lines, and upon a serious 
though not of neceesity a melancholy subject, as a near approach to 
what the ancients intended when they wrote elegy. Ovid, in his per- 
sonification of Elegy (Amorum Lib. 3, v. 7,) appears to have regarded 
her in a light rather sprightly than otherwise, altogether given up to 
love; and describes her hair as perfumed. However, he afterwards 
found occasion to be very elegiacal and unhappy. Most of the Roman 
elegies are on love subjects. Milton intermingles funereal subjects 
and festive. Gray, as well as Hammond and Grainger, the transla- 
tors of Tibullus, probably thought the measure in which the poem on 
the Country Church-yard is written, to have some resemblance to the 
alternate look of the Latin elegy; but Gray was too good a scholar to 
give it that name, solely on account of its subject. At the same time, 
I believe, it is a question whether the Greeks did not consider all elegy 
as sorrowful. But I am digressing too far. 

Deodati was a young physician, of Italian origin, who had been 
Milton’s school-fellow, and was fondly beloved by him up to the period 
of his early death; as we shall see presently. The present poem is an 
acknowledgment of a letter he had received from his friend out of 
Cheshire, and informs him how he was passing his time in London. 
A passage at the commencement has rendered it doubtful, whether 
Milton was not then spending a forced or even runaway vacation from 
his College studies; but be this as it may, it unequivocally expresses 
his contempt of Cambridge instructors and Cambridge fields. “ A 
naked country,” says he, ‘* that denies us our gentle shades, how un- 
fitting is such a place for poets!” He proceeds to say, how delighted 
he is with his books; and that when he is tired with study, he goes to 
the theatre to enjoy tragedies and comedies. The look of the inside of 
the house, filled with spectators, is finely painted in the phrase of 
“ sinuost pompa theatri”—the pomp of the bosomy theatre. His 
father, he says, has got a house in the suburbs, near a grove of elm- 
trees; where he is often treated with the sight of companies of young 
ladies passing along—‘* Virgineos choros.” He is in all the raptures 
of a young poet and collegian with their beautiful figures, faces, hairs, 
and complexions; and calls upon a long Miltonic list of ancient 
heroines to give up the palm, including those 

Who took the wandering Jupiter. 


Furthermore, Paphos and Gnidus are to be nothing like London ; 
and all the handmaid stars who wait upon “ the Endymionian God- 
dess” are to withdraw their sparkling pretensions. The learning is 
young and over done, but mingled with the dawn of the great poet. 
At the same time, he announces the severity of watch which he kept 
over himself, by saying that he must take care of ‘ the halls of Circe.” 

The second elegy is a short copy of verses on the death of one of the 
University Beadles: yet in this trifle upon a College officer, whose 
“ station” he compares to Mercury, “‘ new lighted” in one of Homer’s 
halls, he has contrived to introduce a personification of Death, worthy 
of his maturest imagery. Death, with the Romans, was a pale female. 
Our young poet calls her magna sepulchrorum regina—* the great 
queen of sepulchres.” One’simagination conceives her reigning amidst 
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a ghastly multitude of tombs, under a black sky. Perhaps he had an 
eye to the city of sepulchres in Dante. 

Elegy the third is on the death of Launcelot Andrews, Bishop of 
Winchester. Death takes a gentler aspect here, and is prettily asked 
why she is not content with her power over the woods and the birds— 
with withering away the lily and the rose. There is an elegant couplet 
at v. 47. 


Serpit odoriferas per opes Jevis aura Favonf, 
Aura sub innumeris humida nata rosis. 


Through the odorous wealth of leaves, 
His way the West Wind gently weaves; 
A wind, that as he moves, reposes— 
Born midst a thousand dewy roses. 


Warton’s high-church principles have made him write a note on this 
elegy, not very judicious. He says, that Milton, as he grew old in 
Puritanism, must have looked back with disgust and remorse on the 
panegyric of this performance, as on one of the sins of his youth, in- 
experience, and orthodoxy: for he had here celebrated, not only a 
bishop, but a bishop who supported the dignity and constitution of the 
Church of England in their most extensive latitude, the distinguished 
favourite of Elizabeth and James, and the defender of royal preroga- 
tive. Clarendon says, that if Andrews, ‘‘ who loved and understood 
the Church,” had succeeded Bancroft in the see of Canterbury, ‘ that 
infection would easily have been kept out, which could not afterwards 
be so easily expelled.”— Yes; but not because Andrews was so 
mightily attached to ‘‘ royal prerogative,” but because in fact he was 
less so than Archbishop Laud. Johnson, in his life of Waller, relates 
of this Bishop Andrews, that one day when James asked the Bishop 
of Durham and him, “ whether he could not take his subjects money 
when he wanted it without all this formality of parliament?” the Bishop 
of Durham readily answered, ‘“‘ God forbid, Sir, but you should: you 
are the breath of our nostrils.” Whereupon the King turned, and said 
to the Bishop of Winchester, ‘“‘ Well, my lord, what say you ?”—“ Sir,” 
replied the Bishop, “ I have no skill to judge in parliamentary cases.” 
The King answered, ‘“‘ No put-offs, my lord; answer me presently.” 
‘¢ Then, Sir,” said he, “I think it is lawful for you—to take my brother 
Neale’s money; for he offers it.” This is not like the man whom 
Milton would love least of the bishops, or Tories the most. As to Mil- 
ton’s “‘ growing old in Puritanism,” it is certain that he did not; what- 
ever the opinions might have been in which he did grow old. A new 
class of dissenters, now legalized, boast of the Unitarian look of his 
Paradise Regained; but “‘ more remains behind.” ‘ The theological 
sentiments of Milton,” says Mr. Todd, “ are said to have been often 
changed; from Puritanism to Calvinism; from Calvinism to an esteem 
for Arminius; and finally, from an accordance with Independents and 
Anabaptists, to a dereliction of every denomination of Protestants. From 
any heretical peculiarity of opinion he was free.” (How does he know 
that?) <‘* Dr. Newton considers him as a Quietist, full of the interiour 
of religion, though he so little regarded the exteriour. Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves, that he grew old without any visible worship; but that he 
lived without prayer, can hardly be affirmed: his studies and medita- 
tions were an habitual prayer.” (This is fine.) “ From a remark 
of Toland,” continues Mr. Todd, “ that in the latter part of his life 
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Milton frequented none of the assemblies of any particular sect of 
Christians, nor made use of their particular rites in his family, have 
arisen assertions without proofs, that ‘he did not use any religious 
rite,’ and that ‘ he never used prayer in his family.’ I am inclined to 
believe, that he, who in his divine poem, &c.” What the Reverend 
Mr. Todd is inclined to believe, is surely not the question. The pro- 
bability is, that Milton, like many other men of inquiring, independent, 
and philosophic spirits, found less and less reason to be dogmatic, as he 
advanced in life; that the native vigour of his mind kept him still 
inquiring and still independent ; that he believed as much as possible 
of whatever the natural piety of his youth and of his poetry believed ; 
and finally, that he “‘ waited,” in something like the Quietism that is 
attributed to him, “ the great teacher Death.” Milton, who was in 
every corner of his mind as decided and practical a Reformer as can 
be conceived, has had an erroneous reputation fastened upon him by 
the theology of his epic poem. 

I find little to notice in the long elegy that follows, except the con- 
clusion. It is an epistle to his friend and former preceptor, Thomas 
Young, a dissenting minister of eminence, to comfort him in his ab- 
sence from England. Its prophecies of restoration aud honour were 
verified. Milton was now eighteen. He was only a year younger 
when he recorded the pastoral virtues of the Bishop of Winchester ; 
yet we now find him zealous for the Puritans; and calling Charles the 
First and his troublesome wife, Ahab and Jezebel. The poet rises at 
the conclusion into a noble sketch of the praeternatural discomfiture of 
Benhadad, King of Syria: upon which passage the reader will indulge 
me in quoting a note by Warton, a commentator with whom it is 
pleasant to agree. After noticing Milton’s comparison of his friend 
with Elijah wandering over the desarts, “ to avoid the menaces of 
Ahab and the violence of Jezebel,” he says, that the poet “ selects 
a most striking miracle, under which the power of the Deity is dis- 
played in Scripture as a protection in battle, with reference to his 
friend’s situation, from the surrounding dangers of war.—See 2 Kings, 
c. vii, v. 5. For the Lord had made the host of the Syrians to hear a 
noise of chariots and a noise of horses, even the noise of a great host,” 
&c. In the sequel of the narrative of this wonderful consternation and 
flight of the Syrians, the solitude of their vast deserted camp affords a 
most affecting image. ‘ Wecame to the camp of the Syrians, and 
behold there was no man there, neither voice of man; but horses tied, 
and asses tied, and the tents as they were.’ Ibid. vii. 9. Thes is like 
a scene of enchantment in romance.” See Warton’s edition of the 
Minor Poems of Milton. The passage in the Elegy is as follows :— 


‘* At tu sume animos: nec spes cadat anxia curis, 
Nec tua concutiat decolor ossa metus. 

Sis etenim quamvis fulgentibus obsitus armis, 
Intententque tibi millia tela necem, 

At nullis vel inerme latus violabitur armis, 
Déque tuo cuspis nulla crouore bibit. 

Namque eris ipse Dei radiante sub egide tutus; 
Ille tibi custos, et pugil ille tibi : 

Ille, Sion qui tot sub menibus arcis 
Assyrios fudit nocte silente viros ; 

Tnque fugam vertit quos In Samaritadas o1as 
Misit ab antiquis prisca Damascus agtis : 
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Terruit et densas pavido cum rege cohortes, 
Aere dum vacuo buccina clara sonat, 

Cornea pulvereum dum verberat ungula campum, 
Currus arenosam dum quatit actus humum, 

Auditurque hinnitus equorum ad bella ruentum. 
Et strepitus ferri, murmuraque alta virum.” 


But thou be bold: let not thy hopes give way, 
Nor one discolouring thought shake with dismay : : 
For though there came about thee all the alarms 
Of war, and earnestness of greedy arms, 

Not one should touch thine innocence ; not one 
Harm the dear life, whose duty has been done. 
Lo, the great buckler of the radiant Lord! 

He shall thy guardian be, and he thy sword: 

He, who at night-time, at their silent post, 
Melted the hearts of that Assyrian host, 

And scared away from the Sionian hold 

All who came thronging from Damascus old. 
The pallid king with his thick cohorts, he 

Bow’ d into flight and black perplexity ; 

For o’er their heads the invisible trumpet blew 

kn the clear air, and the dust lived and flew, 
And the earth shook with hoofs, and there came by 
The quake of chariots driven, and the cry 

Of horses rushing to the war, and rain 

Of iron blows, and the dark roar of men. 


The neighing horses rushing to battle, remind me of a fine adjuration 
in Sale’s Koran ;—* By the horses that rush to battle with a panting 
noise.” 

Elegy the fifth, on the arrival of Spring, was written two years after, 
when he was twenty. Warton says of it—‘‘ In point of poetry, senti- 
ment, selection of imagery, facility of versification, and Latinity, this 
elegy, written by a boy, is far superior to one of Buchanan’s on the 
same subject, intitled Maie Calende.” He might have added, and to 
one of Statius, at least in point of poetry. The thought about the 
nightingale, and the new leaves that she has acquired (adoperta ), 


which Warton admires, i is from our poet’s favorite story of Cambuscan 
in Chaucer :— 


* Jam, Philomela, tuos, foliis adoperta novellis, 
Instituis modulos, dum silet omne nemus.”’ 


Now that thou hast got new leaves, 
Philomel, thy heart receives 
Comfort new ; and does again 
Take the still woods with a strain. 


** Ful lusty was the wether and benigne, 

For which the fowles, again the sunny shene, 
What for the season and the yonge grene, 

Ful loudé songen her affectidns: 

Hem semed han getten hem protectiéns 
Again the swerd a winter, kene and cold.” 


In the following luxuriant passage, our author gives way to all the 
natural impulses of youth and poetry :— 


=) 
Flectit ad Arctdas aurea lora plagas. 


Est breve noctis iter, brevis est mora noctis opace, 
Horrida cum tenebris exulat illa suis. 

Jamque Lycaonius, plaustrum celeste, Bodtes 
Non longa sequitur fessus ut ante via: 


Jam Sol A&thiopas fugiens Tithoniaque arva, 
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Nunc etiam solitas circum Jovis atria toto 
Excubias agitant sidera rara polo: 

Nam dolus, et cades, et vis cum nocte recessit, 
Neve giganteum Dii timuere scelus, 

Forté aliquis scopuli recubans in vertice pastor, 
Roscida cum primo sole rubescit humus, 
“ Hac,” ait, haccerté caruisti nocte puella, 
Pheebe, tua, celeres que retineret equos.”’ 
Leta suas repetit silvas, pharetramque resumit 
Cynthia, luciferas ut vidit alta rotas; 

Et tenues ponens radios, gaudere videtur 
Officium tieri tam breve fratris ope. é 

** Desere,’”? Phoebus ait,** thalamos, Aurora, seniles ; 
Quid juvat effeeto procubuisse toro? 

Te manet “olides viridi venator in herba; 
Surge, tuos ignes altus Hymettus habet.”’ 

Flava verecundo dea crimen in ore fatetur, 
Et matutinos ocils urget equos, 

Exuit invisam ‘Tellus rediviva senectam, 
Et cupit amplexus, Phoebe, subire tuos ; 

Et cupit, et digna est: quid enim formosius illa, 
Pandit ut omniferos luxuriosa sinus, 

Atque Arabum spirat messes, et ab ore venusto 
Mitia cum Paphiis fundit amoma rosis. 


Now the sun from the swart plains 
Of Athiopia turns his reins; 

Turns his reins of golden light, 

That shake away our northern night. 
Night is briefer ; brief the shade 

By her hastening exile made. 

Boétes with his heavenly wain 
Ploughs not now his way with pain ; 
Nor do Jove’s night-watching stars 
Shake so thick their earnest hairs. 
Murder, craft, and violence, 

With the dark night get them hence ; 
The gods repose in peace ; nor fear 
Any giant wanderer. 

Haply, as he tends his flock, 

Some blithe shepherd on his rock, 
When the dewy ground is red 

With the peep of Pheebus’ head, 
Greets the God, and says, * O Sun, 
This night thou must have slept alone: 
No lady by thy side hadst thou, 

Or day had not been here by now.” 
Dian now delights to see 

Her brother come so speedily 

Rolling up his wheels of light; 

And from her tresses doth undight 
Her slenderer beams, and takes her darts 
To look in woods for silver harts. 

** Leave, Aurora,”’ Pheebus cries, 

“ Leave the bed where old age lies: 
What imports a bed that cheats thee ? 
Lo, the Aolian huntsman waits thee, . 
Waits thee midst the flowery thyme; 
Rise, and light thy cheeks with him.” 
The golden goddess’s sweet face 
Lights at once, and comes apace. 
Earth meanwhile, more blest than old 
Tithonus, casts her ancient mould, 
And, restored to youth, desires, 
Phoebus, to undergo thy fires; 
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Desires, and doth deserve ; for who 
Is fitter to make love unto, 

Opening, as she does, a bosom, 
Where a thousand luxuries lose ’em, 
While she breathes to him she meets 
Harvests of Arabian sweets, 

And from her delicious mouth 

Pours a flood of breathing youth, 
Spicy airs with roses mixt, 

And a dewy kiss betwixt. 

It was passages perhaps of this description, that induced Salmasius 
to make a true Frenchman’s mistake, and accuse Milton of being a 
debauchee, because he had the voluptuousness of a poet. But such 
mistakes are natural to critics in all countries. The author of Hints 
to a Young Reviewer says, “ We shall often have occasion to object 
to the propriety of Mr. Milton’s amatory notions.” There is a beauti- 
ful couplet at v. 115, which will be particularly touching to those who 
have been at sea, and know how fond a sailor is of singing at his 
watch. 

Navita nocturno placat sua sidera cantu, 
Delphinasque leves ad vada summa vocat. 


The sailor tilts at night along, 
Soothing his rude stars with a song, 
And calls the dolphins tenderly 

To the surface of the sea. 


The grampuses, which are supposed by some, with great probability, 
to be the true ancient dolphin, really seem at night time, when they 
rise about a vessel, as if they felt a kind of intercourse with those who 
regard them. I will observe, by the way, to those who may happen to 
have Warton and his scholarship in hand, that I have not thought 
proper to follow him in his interpretation of the word digna, at v. 57. 
It is assuredly one of the few instances in which he suffers the vanity of 
learning to overcome his taste. I cannot refer to the passage he quotes 
from Cicero; but when dignus is taken more specifically in a sense 
like the one he alludes to, it must still be in the general one of comely 
and becoming, implying the beauty fittest for the occasion and the sex : 
and in the present instance, even this refinement is unnecessary. It 
is clear enough by the context, that Milton simply means to say, that 
the Earth is worthy of the love of Phcebus, for he proceeds to give the 
reason :——“‘ Quid enim formosius,” &c. Had he intended digna to 
mean beautiful instead of deserving, this logical formula, if not erro- 
neous, would at least have wanted the strength and nature that it now 
strikes us with. Yet it must be allowed, that Milton, at no time, was 
above an ultra-refinement, if classical. At v. 122, is an idle conceit 
from Ovid. Sylvanus is called 

Semicaperque deus, semideusque caper. 


Divinity and half-goat he, 
Goat and half-divinity. 
This is the 


Half-bull man, and half-man bull 


of Ovid’s Minotaur. 


Semibovemque virum, semivirumque bovem. 


The next elegy is a second epistle to Deodati in answer to some 
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verses his friend had sent him during a Christmas merry-making. 
Deodati had apologized for the poorness of them, and pleaded the 
levity of the season. Milton thinks them not only good, but says it is 
no wonder that such good verses should result from the triple inspira- 
tion of Apollo, Ceres, and Bacchus. He proceeds, with a philosophy 
worthy of the universality of a poet’s mind, to pay due honour to 
geniuses of a festive character; but adds, that for those who meditate 
still higher strains, a greater degree of temperance is undoubted] 
necessary ; and then informs his friend, that as to himself, he has been 
writing a Christmas song of a very serious character, a poem upon an 
infant God, and of angelic companies ‘“ modulating in the ether.” 
He alludes to that noble production, prophetic of all his genius, the 
Ode on the Nativity. 

The subject of Elegy the 7th and last, written at nineteen, is inter- 
esting. Our young poet has fallen in love with an unknown lady; and 
complains, in terms that have been thought expressive of a very serious 
passion, of not being able to meet with her a second time. ‘The last 
couplet but one is passionate. 


Deme meos tandem, vertim nec deme, furores: 
Nescio cur, miser est suaviter omnis amans. 


Rid me, Love, of this fierce lot! 
Yet forsooth—nay, rid me not ! 
Though I know not how it be, 
Lovers feel sweet misery. 


However, he soon forgot the lady in his books. The Elegies are 
closed with a postscript, in which he boasts that his return to Socrates 
and the groves of Academe (College, to wit) delivered him from flames 
and darts, and enabled him to gird himself about with ‘ much ice.” 
He adds, with a fine exaggerated feeling of the robuster part of his 
character, that Venus even feared a new wound from him, like the one 
she received from Diomed. A long time after, however, in one of his 
prose works, Milton looks back upon his early attachment to the elegiac 
poets with “ eyes of youth.”—‘“‘ Others,” he says, speaking of his 
favourite authors, ‘‘ were the smooth Elegiac poets, whereof the schools 
are not scarce; whom, both for the pleasing sound of their numerous 
writing, which in imitation [ found most easy, and most agreeable to 
nature’s part in me; and for their matter, which what it is, there be 
few who know not, I was so allured to read, that no recreation came to 
me better welcome.” In Milton’s spirit Diomed and Venus were 


reconciled. tr 


(The remainder of the Latin poems, which comprehend his finest ones, in our next.] 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Memoirs of a Young Greek; or Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre 
Panam versus the Reigning Prince of Saxe Coburg. 


We sent for the work headed as above, in that agreeable state of 
curiosity which is produced by the expectation of a hearty repast of 
scandal, and have been most grievously disappointed. Not that a 
relishing quantity of the desirable article in question is not to be found 
in it, but that in point of fact it is a dull and common-place story, ex- 
ceedingly similar to that blessed episode in English history, supplied 
by the loves of a Royal Mark Antony and a Cleopatra under the guise 
and denomination of one Mrs. Mary Anne Clarke, to whom, in point of 
intrigue and restlessness, we suspect our young Greek bears no slight 
resemblance. Suppose we furnish a brief outline of her tale. 

Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Panam is no otherwise a 
Greek, than as her father was one, being a refugee from Smyrna, when 
the Turks massacred its Greek inhabitants in their usual amiable 
manner in the year 1780. Possessed of the secret of giving a red dye 
to cotton, he established a manufactory at Marseilles, and prospered 
until the era of the Revolution, at which time he was overtaken by 
adversity, and sickened and died, leaving a widow, two daughters, and a 
son. ‘The youngest of the former was our heroine, a young lady who, 
at the age of fourteen, ‘‘ possessed that character of countenance by 
which the daughters of Greece are so easily distinguished ; and those 
well-turned black eyes and large eyelashes which characterise the 
women of Chios and Smyrna: a sort of beauty which is not met with 
in Europe, and the piquant peculiarity of which, not perhaps its su- 
periority, is seldom disputed.” 

Circumstances unnecessary to mention brought the family where, in 
the absence of their mother, the two sisters received a card for a ball, 
where our beautiful heroine of fourteen met “ with a tall young man, 
whose head, a little inclined, was covered with black hair naturally 
curled,” who did her the honour to pay her marked attention, and to 
chat with her for a long time. It was the Duke of Saxe Coburg. We 
borrow the tollowing additional description of this Adonis of Princes :— 

“« His step was noble; his figure and appearance handsome and 
elegant; his conversation a little constrained but fashionable ; it be- 
trayed assurance rather than facility, confidence rather than ease. 
I observed, without pain, the earnestness with which several persons 
followed him with their eyes; I was flattered with the attentions which 
he paid to me alone. 

‘* A lively curiosity, joined to a slight feeling of vanity, were the only 
impressions of vanity which remained after I saw the Prince. He 
praised my vivacity, gracefulness, and gaiety; I ventured to banter 
him with all the giddiness of my age. He wished to know my name: 
indiscreet friends informed him of it. He soon found out my resi- 
dence, and in three days after came to see us.” 

It is easy to anticipate the result of an intercourse of this nature, 
between persons so circumstanced. After some very lack-a-daisical 
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French writing, it is made to terminate in a proposal on the part of the 
Duke to remove his young and beautiful conquest to Coburg, to which 
place, with the consent of her mother, she proceeds disguised as a 
blushing boy. From that moment her troubles commence ; her first 
shock is produced by the wietched state of the Palace of Coburg, in 
which “ the rats they ran in, and the rats they ran out,” as might be 
imagined of that best of all possible abodes, the Castle of Thunder- 
tentronch in Candide. Here all sorts of troubles and difficulties 
follow: a young creature is suddenly transplanted from the vivacity 
and gaiety of Paris, to a lumbering German gothic residence, destitute 
of every sort of comfort and convenience, and deprived of all congenial 
society, except the occasional visits of her princely protector himself; 
who is described, like most handsome princes, as infinitely more en- 
grossed with himself than with other people. What follows, is still 
more serious; the Duke is accused of quitting Coburg for a time, and 
leaving the victim of his passion in a state of pregnancy, yet in absolute 
want of the necessaries of life; and the Duchess Dowager, his mother, 
is made, in some degree, a participator in his inhumanity. We hesitate 
not to assert, that judging from the nature of the circumstances, the 
quoted correspondence, and other data, we altogether distrust this 
account. That our young adventurer might be egregiously deceived, 
and treated in a manner altogether opposed to her golden dreams or 
expectation, is probable enough. ‘That his Serene Highness might 
display an immense portion of selfish and serene indifference to this 
disappointment, is equally probable; but we hesitate to believe that he 
could allow a woman, so situated, to remain without the necessaries of 
life. In fact, we do not believe it, on the assertion of this lady, 
opposed as it is to her subsequent conduct, and all manner of probabi- 
lity. His brother, his mother, and all his subjects in his august 
capital of Coburg knew of this affair, and the whispered scandal at 
so much barbarity could scarcely have been endured. A child is born 
in the midst of this alleged distress, and the Duke and his mistress are 
reconciled, but their agreement lasts a short time only. After quitting 
Coburg, and residing some time at Frankfort, the Duke again quits 
her and her offspring, without providing adequate support, and distress 
ensues a second time. She returns to Coburg, to the infinite dismay 
of her lover and the Duchess Dowager, where, “ for a whole month, 
this spectacle of a woman dying with her child and her mother, re- 
mained under the eyes of the Prince, and under the windows of his 
palace,” until she is finally banished with a nominal pension of 3,000 
livres—for we are told it was never paid. We quote— 


At such a time, and in such a country, I consented, and signed the deed, insuffi- 
cient as the sum was; and I took my departure. A prolonged insult accompanied 
our route; the subalterns, the worst and most cruel of all tyrants, had been charged 
to avenge the Prince; they acquitted themselves marvellously well. I was refused 
food; I was ill-treated; they would have almost killed my child in my arms 
if they had not feared the anger of a mother, and if I did not fly to defend him 


° . 5 . 
several times, at the risk of my own life. 


Yet the correspondence of these extraordinary lovers is shortly after 
renewed at Dresden, where all sorts of capricious jealousy, despotism, 
niggardliness, and selfishness on the side of the Duke, are again de- 
tailed. The mother and child are once more abandoned, and a person who 
lodged them, writing to Coburg for the amount of their sustenance, 
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is informed by the lover and father that they are vagabonds and spies 
of Bonaparte, known to nobody, and that the best thing he could do 
would be to “ turn them out.” Is this probable, reader—what think 
you ¢ 

But this is not all: the Allies came to Frankfort, and the Duke in 
their company; and our now exasperated heroine assails all his con- 
nexions, and among the rest the Archduke Constantine, his brother-in- 
law ; on which the alarmed Prince dispatches his. mistress and son to 
Vienna, under the care of a Baron Fichler, who is absolutely charged 
with holding a commission to murder them, by upsetting the chaise. 
This scheme not succeeding, they are left wounded in a miserable 
cabin, the inhabitants of which are employed to poison them. We 
once more quote: 


I observed the proceedings of these cruel wretches, and I saved his life and my 
own. Sometimes a cream carefully prepared, and greenish at the top, was given 
me ; sometimes a glass of camomile, the edge of the vessel betraying, by its brownish 
colour. the resin of opium, which the barbarians had mixed with it: sometimes bitter 
coffee, the first drop of which burned my lips; sometimes cheese made up with art 
enough to conceal the sulphate of magnesia, which it contained; the chocolate, the 
bouillon, every thing they gave me, was intended to infuse death into my veins. 
Did I ask for milk? This and oil were the only things which my hostess could not 
find in the village. I pretended that I did not know one word of German, and I 
heard them (1 shudder even now to think of it) consulting on the means of getting 
rid of me. 


Any body may credit our beautiful Greek who is so disposed. The 
Baron Fichler and his wife subsequently endeavour to dispatch her in 
poisoned wine, but she escapes miraculously, as usual. Other attempts 
at murder are related with the coolest circumstantiality; but, like 
Macbeth, Madame Panam bore “ a charmed life,” and escapes these 
and all similar kinds of horrors, an Italian doctor included. 

The sequel of the narrative is the most amusing part of it. Our 
beautiful Greek becomes an important personage * at the Congress of 
Vienna. Prince Metternich interested himself in a negotiation, the 
object of which was to induce her to give up her child, to whom he 
pledged his protection in addition to that of his father; but Madame 
Pauline would not agree, although a provision is to be guaranteed 
both by him and the Duke of Richelieu, and the boy to be be-Counted, 
and sent to college, and educated suitably to his rank. At Paris the 
Duke of Richelieu subsequently negotiates similar proposals, both in 
regard to the youth and to certain letters and documents which it is 
naturally wished to get from this determined lady; but without pre- 
cisely disclosing her ultimate object, she either rejects them all, or her 
price for silence-is not come up to—we cannot tell which. The result, 
however, is this publication.+ 

When we compared this lady to Mrs. Clarke, we had our eyes upon 
certain alleged transactions at Vienna. In fact Madame Panam, still 
young and beautiful, and the Coburg fracas, seem to have excited 


* A singular episode in the history of the Settlement of Europe. It is curious to 
witness the application of the diplomatic phraseology to the rectification of this 
important fracas between a Prince and mistress. The assurances of * perfect const- 
deration,” in particular, are singularly droll. These are the men (our own Castle- 
reagh was one of them) who, with hearts like icicles, can “* kiss away their hands in 
courtesy.” 


+ Madame Panam 1s now 1n Paris, 
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2 similar sensation among the diplomatists and others at Vienna, to 
that produced by the British heroine in the House of Commons. Prince 
Esterhazy and Lord Stewart are among the number who began by 
pitying, and ended with offers of service and personal homage. All 
this is very Clarkezsh, and still more so the exposure of them by the fas- 
cinating tempter. Could any sort of confidence be placed in productions 
which arise out of the amiable resentment of ladies like Mary Anne 
and Pauline, some of the Vienna passages would entertain; but 
as no one can answer for such fanfarronade, we refrain. There is 
a sort of injustice in scattering passages on the credit of. an individual 
whose general veracity it is impossible for a moment to trust. Besides, 
the book may be consulted. 

Our real opinion of this singular farrago is, that the young Greek, 
dazzled with rank and what is called sovereignty, had no notion in the 
outset of the straitened resources of this class of petty.princes, and in 
consequence entertained notions of diffusion which were no way adap- 
ted to German ideas of left-handed love and economy. A letter with 
an enclosure from Prince Leopold, partly conveys this fact, which is 
illustrated by a variety of passages in the sublime correspondence quoted. 
We suspect the Duke could detail a few other amiable weaknesses, but 
let that pass. It is quite clear, that his fair enemy has very foolishly 
opposed the welfare of her child, and published accusations which no one 
in the world can literally believe. The Duke of Coburg may be a most 
ungenerous Prince and Lady-killer, but he certainly cannot be what 
these memoirs describe him to be. The fudgy, vague, indefinite style 
too, is more suspicious with us, than was ‘“ the cream carefully pre- 
pared and greenish at the top,” to the fair object it was so bunglingly 
intended to convey into another world, 

The great sanction to the publication of this glorious production is 
alleged to be from the pen of that extraordinary courtier, prince, and 
Epigrammatist, the aged Prince de Ligne, now no more; it cer+ 
tainly bears marks of his manner; and as such being curious, we give 
it below*. We would not be scandalous, but we cannot help regarding 


* EXTRACTS FROM THE ANSWER OF LE MARECHAL P. DE L**#*, 
TO MADAME ALEXANDRE PANAM. 

As the grandchild of a certain number of chevaliers, I would say to you, Spare 
Princes—do not publish. As a friend, I would intreat you to publish. 

It is fortunate to be born a Prince ; good sense and humanity have their privileges 
also. Every honest and feeling man would be touched by your misfortunes; he 
would silence the interests of his rank, overlook its prejudices, and its esprit de 
corps, and would say to you, *“* Yes, Madame, philosophy, humanity, your interest, 
and the instruction of the powerful of the earth, demand the publication of your 
Memoirs.” 

If like so many other women, you had only filled in a German Court the station 
of mistress—if, deprived of this occupation, you sought to complain against a dis- 
missal, which you might consider unjust, my language would be different. 

If even, a new La Valliere, captivated by the splendour of rank, you had too 
easily have yielded your heart to the seductions ofa faithless Prince, I would have 
pitied you; but at the same time I would have recommended you to adhere to that 
silent and modest grief which so well becomes your sex and your fine mind. 

But the case is different. When you were taken away from your country, you 
were neither arrived at that maturity of sense or of years, when the attractions of 
life begin to be appreciated. 

Had I supposed the Prince guilty only of ingratitude and fickleness, I know not if 
my heart would have forgiven you the complete revelation of his faults, 
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the following epistle, as affording some sort of explanation of it. To 
be sure, Madame Panam describes him as a venerable parent to her; 
such being the case, we conclude by giving this billet (there are one or two 
more of them) as an example of the style paternal :— 


Vienna, August 2, 1814. 
Beautiful Pauline, so far asI see ; dear Pauline, so far as I feel ; adorable Pauline, 
so far as I believe ; send me your letter for Trogoff if you wish. Although to bid 
you adieu, even for a few days, is a melancholy task, I will go to you this morning to 
say that painful word; but it shall be in the tenderest manner, as ought to be ‘the 
case when it is breathed to the most beautiful woman in the world. 
Without the hope almost of meeting you, | went yesterday evening to the rampart, 
after the ballet. 
I think I must tell you once more that I love you. 
One of my people sets out to-day for Paris. LIGNE. 





How different is this case! On one side feebleness—on the other power. On one 
side, fourteen years, beauty, and imprudence ; on the other, a prince become a 
father, and permitting his son to be born in poverty ! 

Your book will make a noise. It will inflict on the powerful the only punishment 
as yet capable of reaching them. If an untitled man had seduced your infancy, had 
sullied your youth, and had accumulated despair for your later years, an appeal to 
the ordinary tribunals would have been your duty. ‘The party is a foreigner; he 
isa Prince: you are unknown—you are poor—you have a mother—you “have an 
infant. 

This unhappy boy, whose features so exactly resemble those of his father, and 
whose sombre countenance seems to bear the traces of all your misfortunes; this 
child whom you love so affectionately, for whom you have suffered so severely, and 
who has given you courage to attempt so much, calls upon you to attempt still more. 

Are women to be for ever the degraded playthings of Princes and their valets? 
Does not the security of the weaker sex belong to the dearest interests of society ? 

That a Prince should have taken away a young girl of fourteen years; that he 
should have forced her to quit the beauteous soil “of ee to exile herself toa 
frightful solitude, under the melancholy skies of Germany, far away from all her 
friends and her amusements; that, in this desert place, he should have subjected 
her to privations, to rigours and grievances of every sort; that she should have 
borne him a son, and that this son ofa Prince should have been wrapped, at the 
moment of his birth, in the swaddling clothes of misery; that immediately after, 
irritated at recognising himself in the features of his child, this father should have 
armed himself with all his ingenuity, and all his power, against his deserted mis- 
tress and his unhappy child 

It isan old maxim, that the air of Courts is fatal to virtue. All the moralists, 
from Theophrastus down to La Bruyere, have repeated this axiom. 

Those demigods of the east, the Darius’s, the Semiramis’s, are surrounded with 
eunuchs, and people devoted to their pleasures. The infancy of society witnesses 
the depravity of Princes. While the industrious, by the sweat of their brow, invent 
the plough and the share, the courtier of the great King goes about proclaiming to 
the cities and villages, a reward will be given to the fortunate man who will discover 
one pleasure more for the monarch. 

While Socrates dies, and Demosthenes thunders, see the cowardly Assyrians and 
Medes languish in their flowing robes; see on one side a degree of heroism that 
must ever astonish men ; and on the other the perfection of baseness. 

It is right to do justice to the inhabitants of palaces. In the grand social ferment 
which is going on, they have Jost their ancient habits. The ground trembles; there 
is no longer a debate about presiding at a festival nor of making a horse a Consul, 
nor a freedwoman an Empress. 

In effect, when every pleasure is collected round ; when the will of the commu- 
nity is dependant on that of one individual as on a centre, in a place where nobody 
thinks, where only one hierarchy is established, what virtues can show themselves ? 
In following these examples, the Prince of Coburgh is doubtless not excusable. 

[Note.—I have followed the advice of the Marechal.—I now publish the story of 
my misfortunes.—The applications to me to give up my child have not ceased since 
these memoirs have been written. I could not do it: it was in vain they attempted 
to bribe a mother. My child is my only blessing : they thought to take him away 
a hundred times; they have tried it for the last time. } 
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TABLE TALK. 


Ever since Mrs. Hannah More has favoured the world with the 
novel intitled Coelebs, a new school of heroines has arisen, whose great 
merit consists in wretched abasement, mean subserviency, and the 
most absurd want of self-respect. Passionless themselves, it is their 
business to exercise the passions of every one else. This voluntary 
degradation, which is usually represented as the fruit of a strong reli- 
gious sense of duty, is a genuine remnant of that fanaticism w hich in 
darker times cased human beings in sackcloth and hair shirts—a 
foolish misconception of the Christian doctrine of humility. That a 
dignified consciousness of injury despises petty revenge and always 
disposes to a kind of pity for those who yield to a malignant disposi- 
tion, is indisputable; but all this is very far from implying that duty 
demands the sacrifice of all the rights of social justice as due to self; or 
a yielding subserviency to the encroachment of bad and unfeeling 
minds. In point of fact, prostration at the foot of caprice or tyranny, 
whether political or domestic, is unequivocally injurious both to the 
despots and the beings who make them so. We have more than once 
met a female Ambrose Lamela, who has acted avowedly in this spirit, 
and have uniformly found that her view, in spirit, if not in fact, ex- 
ceedingly resembled those of the demure companion of Gil Blas; that 
is to say, for the honour of God, she had generally an eye to some- 
thing not altogether unresembling the cash of the Convent. 





In the early part of the seventeenth century flourished Mary d’Agreda, 
a Spanish nun, who, becoming superior of her convent, took it into her 
head that she was commanded by God and the Virgin Mary to write 
the life of the latter. She apie ie these orders for some time, but at 
length complied; and, by the advice of a sensible priest, her confessor, 
destroyed her labours. Her superiors, however, and another confessor, 
censured her for what she had done; and God and the Holy Virgin 
repeating their orders, she recommenced her task, which in due time 
was published, and shortly after translated by a worthy friar into the 
French language, and printed at Marseilles so late as 1696. 

This admirable specimen of celestial biography informs the pious 
reader, ‘that, when the Virgia was born, angels were ordered by the 
Almighty to carry the lovely child into the empyreal heaven; which 
order was several times performed ; and also that nine hundred angels, 
an hundred out of each of the nine choirs, were commanded to serve 
her. That she was to be attended by twelve others in a visible and 
corporeal form, and also eighteen more of the highest rank, those who 
descended on Jacob's ladder, were to be appointed to carry embassies 
from the Queen of Heaven to its great King. That at the head of this 
invincible squadron was to be placed Michael, captain of the celestial 
militia. To this it is added, that if the Virgin did not speak imme- 
diately on her birth, her silence was not necessary but voluntary. Like- 
wise, that, before she was three years of age, she swept, with the assist- 
ance of the angels, her father’s house,” &c. Such are the books which 
may be published in Spain. 

It might be supposed at this time of day, from the writings of a Cha- 
teaubriand, that in France, under Louis le Grand, such a work would 
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be laughed into contempt: by no means—it was deemed of such conse- 
quence by the theological faculty of Paris, that it was thought neces- 
sary to censure it. One of the propositions, which had neither offended 
the Spanish divines or the Holy Inquisition, was—that God gave to the 
Holy Virgin all that he would, and would give her all that he could, 
and could give her all that was not of the essence of God.” A violent 
opposition was made to the censure of so much delectable inspiration, 
by some of the doctors of the Surbonne, who divided on this important 
occasion into irreconcileable parties, and when the affair was decided, 
two of them formally protested. A revision was in consequence held 
necessary ; and, to appease the devotees who thought the lawful wor- 
ship paid to the Holy Virgin in danger, it was declared that such was 
not the case. In Spain the whole was taken for granted, and his pre- 
sent Majesty's embroidery of petticoats is probably one of the precious 
results. 





- > 
ed 


STANZAS TO A LADY. 


Sweet friend, indeed thy thoughts are too severe ; 
Sweet friend, indeed thy words are most unkind ; 
Thou canst not know the pang thou caused'’st here, 
Nor mark the withering that it leaves behind. 





I have endured, and shall subdue my lot; 
Dark it hath been, and darker it must be, 
Such is the present, and what it hath brought 
So had I borne from any but from thee. 


There comes an hour that changeth all things dear, 
The flowers—the glory of the summer skies— 
The hopes of man—it blighteth while we hear 
The first harsh words when love or friendship dies. 


I know not to what land, but I depart, 
And mourn not; it is better thus to be; 
And he that hath no being in the heart 
Soon shall be faded from the memory. 


I have not been so callous not to weep 

For others’ woes, and ever shared in thine ; 
Let it my solace be, that none shall keep 
The weary watch of agony for mine. 


We stand asunder, and I hold no claim, 

Nor ever fed a hope—yet would expire 

To work thy welfare, and can now but name 
The haunting shadow of a vain desire. 


Oh! give me back the scenes of early days, 
The school-boy-friends, that I shall never see ; 
Give me the calm delight that not betrays, 
Oblivion of all things—alas! of thee. 
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